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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN IN 
CITIES. 

[From a series of articles, from the pen of Mrs. 
Neal, on the subject of employment for females, 
now appearing in the Lady’s Book, we make the 
following extract of an imaginary conversation 
between the writer and a lady with whom she is 
supposed to be shopping.] 

“For,” continues Mrs. Jenkins, quite entering 
into the spirit of the subject, ‘Must see how many 
young girls are growing up dependent on their 
brothers or fathers, and wasting their own time, 
or making foolish, unhappy matches, when they 
might much better be usefully employed. And 
look at the widows, worn by dependence and 
grudging charity, seeing their children neglected 
or ill used, when their hearts are aching to do 
something for themselves, and to make a borne 
for these helpless little ones. If I was a widow, 
I’d soon find something to do, you may depend.” 

“But you could teach." 

“Not in Philadelphia, where there are more 
boarding-schools now than can get supported. 
Many a poor soul is struggling on in difficulties 
and embarrassments, who would be glad to work 
with her hands, if she could only find something 
to do, and I guess it’s so all over.” 

“But there is akoayt plain sewing,” you sug¬ 
gest, readily. 

“Do you know what women get for plain sew¬ 
ing?” Mrs. Jenkins abruptly asks; “because I 
hare had occasion to know something about that, 
too. I can give you, almost word for word, the 
answer of a dealer in wholesale clothing, who 
had been twenty years in the business. I went, 
accidentally, to his shop to make an inquiry, and 
it occurred to me to ask if he could give emjjjoy- 
ment to some poor woman I was just then in¬ 
terested in. 

“ ‘We give the highest prices, ma’am, and cal¬ 
culated to have all our work well done. Now, 
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we have given as high as eighty-seven cents a 
piece for tine shirts.’ 

“ ‘Eighty-seven cents! Why, I always pay a 
dollar and a quarter.’ 

“ ‘Oh, we couldn’t stand that, no way, ma’am, i 
It wouldn’t pay at all. Why, in these cheap 
clothing stores, none of ’em give over a levy and ■ 
three tips, and ten cents for Canton flannel. We 
don’t pay a great deal on that: but these are: 
mostly made by old women, who can’t see so very j 
well, and don’t depend on it for a living, so they I 
can afford to work cheap.” 

“ ‘But a woman who does depend on her nee-, 
die, how much can she make?' 

“ ‘Why, a right steady hand can earn as high j 
as two, and two and a half, and three dollars, by 
sitting to it all the time. A vest-maker can do 
that, if she's good at button-holes. You see, I just! 
cut out half a dozen satin vests at once, and give j 
them. A pantaloons-maker can't do so well, un- j 
less she has customer-work, or is uncommonly 
smart. Sonic don't make over a dollar, or a dol¬ 
lar and a half, if they don’t bring in good work. 
You see, they don’t stay long enough at their 
trade to learn. They can’t afford to pay their 
board, and so they don't stay more than three 
months before they must begin to earn for them¬ 
selves. That makes a great many bad hands. 
I pity the poor things, and get along with them , 
the best I can. Sometimes I try to show them 
myself; but I have to turn them off at last; 
though, I must say, it goes rather hard,’ said the 
worthy man, ‘because 1 know half the time they 
havn’t got money to pay their board, and dear 
knows what becomes of them! And those that 
do well, you see, they have to sit so steady to 
make their three dollars, and then their board 
has to come out of that, and they don’t have 
much light or good air, and they mostly get sick, 
and iust live along.’ 

“That’s almost word for word what he told 
me; and, I declare, it gave me such a heartache 
I could not enjoy my own comforts. He was, no 
doubt, a liberal and humane employer. Think 
how many are a great deal worse off. I’ve no 
patience with people who are everlastingly 
preaching up the needle. If the sword has its 
thousand victims, the needle has its ten thou¬ 
sands, small and inoffensive as it seems, because 
we women know how intolerably irksome the 
unvaried labor must be. I like sewing, and 
should not know what to do with myself often 
without it; but to sew only one morning without 
stopping, always gives me a pain in my side.” 

We all can certainly testify to the truth of this.; 

“Some of my Sunday-school girls,” continues : 
the good woman, whom we have never before 
suspected of knowing anything more of social 
economy than appertained to the management of 
her own household, “when I used to teach—that 
was the first I ever thought about the matter; 
they were quite large girls; I had a kind of Bible 
olass: and nearly all earned their own living. It 
was very easy for roc to go round in my silk 
dress and white kid gloves, and preach up self-, 
denial and industry to them, out of our Sunday's 
lesson, and they practising it all the time, in 
those little, dark, filthy alleys, swarming with 
pigs and children. One of them sewed straw , 


bonnets—no wonder they can sell them so cheap, 
when they only give ten cents a piece for them! 
others worked in crowded milliner shops from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, for a dollar 
and a half, mixing with good and bad—the Mon¬ 
day's talk with their comrades undoing all the 
good of Sunday’s lessons. I soon found that out. 
A young girl could hardly have a worse moral 
atmosphere than one of those work-rooms; they 
themselves, and their mothers, have told me so 
many a time. I always had a heartache while I 
taught those girls: it was the first thing that 
made me think of what a woman ought to be, 
or might be, in the way of influencing society— 
her own sex in particular—without any public 
gatherings, or speech-makings either.” 

Mrs. Jenkins has certainly spoken very ener¬ 
getically in all tboso intervals of our shopping in 
Second street, where wc have still been waited upon 
by our own sex as well as though the hands that 
displayed the ribbons and muslins had been twice 
as large and coarse; and now we arc driven to 
Eighth street, to be fitted for a pair of gaiters— 
still by a woman—and here the comfort and pro¬ 
priety are self-evident: there is no need of soiling 
your own gloves, or rufiling your temper in bend¬ 
ing over a refractory lacing. 

Eighth street is the paradise of cheap shopping, 
as we all know; but it is remarkable for one 
other feature: so many of these little stores are 
not only kept, but owned by women, many of 
whom have accumulated a sufficient sum to re¬ 
tire upon comfortably, when they shall choose. 
This wc are told from the lips of one of them, a 
bright, tidy, little body, who shakes hack her 
black curls, and snips a little bit of paper with 
her scissors as she talks. 

“You have been here some time, Mrs. White,” 
says Mrs. Jenkins, choosing a sacque for her 
youngest boy. 

“Yes, ma'am; eight years now. I came when 
there were very few stores along in this square, 
and I have made my own business, as you may 
say, and a great deal for other people. I’ve been 
a widow now fifteen years,” (sne scarcely looks 
old enough for this, so round, so comely are her 
face and figure,) “and I was left without any¬ 
thing: and now I’ve got enough to live on, the 
rest of my days, if I choose; but I know I 
couldn’t be satisfied to sit still, after such an ac¬ 
tive life. I bought my goods myself, and sewed, 
and ’tended the shop, and saved, and I knew all 
I was making was for myself. My rent was 
always ready when rent-day came, and I never 
had to ask the favor of security from anybody, 
though this house and store is seven hundred a 
year. Please God, I’m quite independent now.” 
And yet, withal, she is as womanly a little body 
as one could wish to see. 

But we must not neglect to sketch the three 
asters that we find next door, dispensing their 
pins and tapes, and polite sayings over their little 
counter. Mrs. Jenkins commends them to our 
especial notice; but this is not necessary—we 
have made their acquaintance before. They are 
always dressed precisely alike, it seems to us, in 
subdued half mourning black dresses and lead- 
colored ribbons, and each with a mourning 
brooch, their only ornament. We cannot tell 
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them apart yet, although it is three years since j nouneeraent as we open the door, that few and 
we first chanced to notice the neat shop windows,; far between there has been an arrival in the way 
with their collars and cuffs, and ribbons, and ‘ of a customer, though it may be that the bell, 
such beautifully shaped combs and brushes. I with all its untuned sharpness, fails to triumph 
They are all tall, with full fine figures, appear to j over the din of domestic affairs in the little dark 
be the same age, or certainly very near it. They room, that serves for parlor, and kitchen, and 
have kindly dark eyes, and black hair neatly ar- j hall, and proves unavailing to spread the news 
ranged, and speak in a soft, measured voice:! against the turbulent clamor of noisy children, 
they seem to have one voice as well as one mind, j The owner is one of those women you may re- 
Many an errand we have made there, for a mo- j cognize in the street by their look of premature 
ment's glanoe at so much quiet goodness and con- j age, anxious, hollow-eyed, and worn to shadows., 
tent. There is a whole history in every line of their 

“Pins, Miss?” Perhaps our feminine vanity is | faces, which tells of unceasing trouble; and their 
conciliated by this, for tlicv have never recognized: hard quick movement, as they press onward, re- 
our claim to the dignity of madainship. “Which J gardless of all that begirts their way, indicates 
sort, if you please? Oh, English pins: quite j those who have no thoughts to spare, from their 
small, I recollect; they do not tear one's collars: own immediate necessities, for comment on the 
so, and though they cost a little more, are better! gay flaunting world. Little does ostentation 
in the end. Lovely day, Miss: quite cool after j know, as it flashes by in satined arrogance and 
the shower yesterday. Yes, ten cents for those:: jeweled pride, of the sorrow it may jostle from its 
this size are a levy. Was there anything else?! path; and perhaps it is happy for us, as we move 
Combs? I suppose you would like them well j along in smiles and pleasantries, not to oompre- 
finished. Sister, will you be so good as to show ; hend that the glance which meets our own comes 
this young lady some tucking combs? At the j from the bleakness of a withered heart, withered 
other counter, Miss;” and we turn to the other j by penury’s unceasing presence.” 
counter to find the ditto of the first speaker, in ! Ay, it Is too true a picture to spare one tint, 
appearance, voice, and manner. j one shade of the sombre coloring, for such is the 

“Wore your last comb two years? That's the I worn face that tries to smile—such a wintry 
fault of our goods, though,” (with a low mellow I gleam!—as we are welcomed, though there is 
laugh:) “all our customers say so; they last too; scarcely room to stand, outside the narrow empty 
long for our profit. But •then we always have! counter. And why has industry failed in its re- 
the best, as you say the best is the cheapest in j ward? “It is those fairs," the woman tells us— 
the end. Yes, Miss, that's a beautiful pattern: j speaking bitterly, poor soul! and what wonder?— 
we had a great deal of trouble to get it agaiu. j “that kills all our business. Some ladies won’t 
The street is quite lively this morning. A great | pay a fair price when they can get things there so 
many pcoplo are out of town though. This one, j much less, and even think they are giving to 
did you say? Eighty-seven cents, if you please. I charity besides. It's poor charity, to my think- 
We would just as sooachange a five dollar piece| ing, ma'am, that takes the bread out of our 
as not. Thank you, Miss; sometimes we have a j mouths, and works our hands to the bone. And 
heavy payment to make, and it is all the better, j then they come here, and bring their work, and 
This is the change, I believe; all but five cents.: we must do it for next to nothing, because we 
I'm sorry to keep you waiting. Sister, could j can’t starve, and they know it. Some ladies don’t 
you give this young lady five cents? Good morn-1 seem to have no conscience, ma’am.” 
mg; good morning. Miss.” And both sisters’ But Mrs. Jenkins is not of these; she has come 
bow and smile as pleasantly as if we bad expend- ] far out of her way to give out this bundle of plain 
ed ten dollars instead of one. j sewing, and she will pay a fair price for it, too. 

We have often longed to know something of; “I know it won’t be done quite so well," she 
their history, there is such an air of placid con-; says to us confidentially, “but it will wear quite 
tent and innate refinement about them and their j as long, and nobody will look at the stitches, 
little shop: their very ribbons rustle, with an j That poor soul used to sew beautifully when she 
old-stylu gentility, as they are folded and unfold-. was first a widow, but she set up a little shop 
ed in their soft white hands. I for muslins and trimmings, as you see, and aimk 

And now the carriage rolls beyond what we; all she had, because ladies will buy where they 
have always considered the business part of the j can get things under price, without looking at the 
town, down Tenth street, to a range of low frame : justice of the thing. Now she has to slight her 
houses, each with its narrow window of cheap; work; but I never say a word. I sec just how 
muslins, and tawdry ornaments: shops, as the j things go.” 

author of the “Charcoal Sketches” has said, j • * • * * 

“which bring a sensation of dreariness over the : Reader, thus far we have spoken under the 
mind, and which cause a sinking of the heart, guise of a pleasant morning's talk; but we have 
before you have time to ask why you are sadden-; given you no fancy sketches. What we have re¬ 
ed; frail and foeble barriers they seem against j latcd are studies in a life school, vouched for by 
penury and famine, to yield at the first approach j our own actual experience and observation; and 
of the gaunt enemy. Look at one of them closely, j yet the task we have set for ourselves seems so 
There is no aspect of business about it: it com-) ’ ’" 


pels you to think of distraining for rent, of broken 
nearts, of sickness, suffering, and death. 

"It is a shop, moreover, we havo all seen the 
like, with a bell to it, which rings out an an- 


feebly executed that we could .almost lay down 
our pen despairingly, when we think of the hun¬ 
dreds of our own sex, everywhere around us, 
wasting life and energy in idleness, or ill-paid and 
wasting labor. And we have our own share in 
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the wrong—those of us, at least, who allow the! 
weakness or poverty of our sisters to minister toj 
our own luxury and selfishness. “The laborer; 
is not unworthy of her hire;” and when, by tri-1 
fling self-denial of ostentatious luxuries, the; 
needlewoman has her just and equitable recom- j 

C 9e, hers will cease to be the wearisome and j 
ided task it has now become. But this can- j 
not be, so long as it is the only avenue open to ’ 
our sex. It is a principle of our social economy' 
that the price shall be equal to the demand: and 
where so many are forced into competition, justice 
cannot be rendered. But we have said what we 
oould, with deep and earnest feeling, and must 
leave, for a time, a subject so full of interest to 
ns all, believing, with Fredrika Bremer, that— 
“He who points out a new field for the employ¬ 
ment of female industry ought to be regarded as 
a public benefactor; and any means by which 
such a field becomes accessible to woman, recom¬ 
mends itself to society as an important agent in 
the civilization of the future.” 


